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The following sketch was prepared by Mrs. Gormly and read by 
her before the Twentieth Century Club of Pittsburgh, and the Wo- 
men’s Club of the Sewickley Valley. 

For more than three generations an intimacy had existed be- 
tween members of her family and the Economites, as the brothers and 
sisters of the Harmony Society were familiarly called. Coming into 
almost daily contact with them, and with the most cordial social rela- 
tions existing between her and the Harmonists, Mrs. Gormly enjoyed 
exceptional opportunities for observing the quaint customs and 
manners of the members of the society. Her article is written in a 
most friendly spirit and with the poetic enthusiasm of girlhood. It is 
perhaps the most readable account extant of the now defunct society. 
She died on January 8, 1908. 


Economy? Not the Economy dinned into most of us 
from our youth up, so suggestive of turned gowns, steamed 
velvets, cleaned gloves and their host of attendant shabbi- 
ness, but an Economy of old brocades; of precious dark blue 
Lafayette china; of dark dull red brick houses with the vel- 
vety look that three score and ten years of sunshine and 
rain alone could give; of a great stone-walled garden full of 
all old world delights, of gleaming lake and clipped box 
hedges wherein grew luxuriantly the sweet flowers of our 
grandmothers, and where lavender and wall-flowers elbowed 
hollyhocks and dahlias and ivy clung to crumbling walls. 
Great meadows rich with corn, and fretted with orchards 
and vineyards, enbosom the village; sometimes one might 
even see in the shadow of some long-silent factory the pro- 
fuse beauty of espaliered apricots. 
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High on the bluff of the Beautiful River dreamed the 
village under the shade of its fruit trees, and the days 
slipped by unmarked, except where in the Friedhof fresh 
ridges of brown earth or newly springing turf chronicled 
that Time had taken with him some silvery-haired brother 
or sister, full of years and good works. 

Here spring brought even gentler rain and lovelier 
flowers than elsewhere; the ivy sent out its pale green 
shoots; the streets were showered with falling petals of all 
tints, from the blush of the peach to the bridal snow of the 
cherry ; and the air was full of pleasant odors. 

When summer came with its early dawns, you might 
have seen troops of rosy-cheeked boys and girls, each with 
a tiny three-legged stool, a tin-cup and a blue bag—a deli- 
cious blue bag as far as color goes, although it held nothing 
more dainty than the prosaic “Stuck Brod,’ which was to 
stay the infant stomach till the noonday meal. Apprentices, 
these, for this was a celibate community, and the shepherd 
of this chattering flock, a mild patriarch of at least four- 
score, habited in coat and trousers of dark faded blue, a 
world too wide, his snowy locks surmounted by a top hat 
of straw, plaited a score or two years ago by the busy 
fingers of some sister, as she rested from household cares, 
gravely followed in the rear of the procession. 

The currants were to be picked, as had been duly set 
forth last evening on the black-board which hung on the 
side of the milk wagon, as it pursued its way through the 
quiet village streets. Next day perchance the cherries, 
hanging in scarlet masses from the trees lining every side- 
walk, are to be gathered, or possibly the stronghold of the 
bee-house, on the greensward back of the shoe shop, is to 
be plundered of its store of sweets. 

If it were autumn, then great carts, piled high with 
gayly tinted apples, or baskets heaped with the purple 
grapes or russet pears, went creaking by on their way to 
the huge presses, and the fragrance of crushed fruit pene- 
trated the air of the press-house. 

Winter snows whitened all the wide still streets, the 
blue smoke curling from the chimneys, or mayhap an aged 
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face peering over the banks of gay flowers which decked 
the broad-silled, white-curtained windows of almost every 
house, would be the only sign of life, unless one chanced on 
a flock of children chattering on in their decorous way to 
or from school. 

Not always were the streets so quiet. Those great 
empty buildings were once full of life. There was the cot- 
ton factory, there the woolen mill, yonder the silk house, 
where were woven softest silks, gorgeous brocades and 
sumptuous velvets. In this quaint low building with walls 
pierced by horizontal slits, the silk worms lived their short, 
voracious lives. Here is the quaint hip-roofed Music Hall, 
where the hundreds of members once gathered for a solemn 
love-feast or a happy “Harvest Home.” A little farther on, 
behind a paling fence almost hidden by rose bushes, rises 
the long three-doored front of the Great House, built by 
the founder of the society, for the use of the community 
heads. Across the street is the church, looking as if tak- 
en, clock tower and all, from scme Wurtemberg Kirsche: 
within, the old-world flavor was even more pronounced. 
There are the stiff benches, this side for the men, that for 
the women, separated by a broad aisle, at one end of which 
is the platform where the preacher sat. At the other end 
of the choir gallery, white-panelled, where sat at an organ, 
Sunday after Sunday, Gertrude, the silvery-haired grand- 
daughter of George Rapp, and the hoary-headed Jacob Hen- 
rici, the present head of the community. Along the back were 
the benches for the aged silk-capped women and blue-coated 
elders, who sang as they had done for over half a century, 
slow moving chorals. 

It was most pathetic, those thin old voices echoing the 
songs of their vanished youth. Now and then, from the 
ranks of the apprentices, one would hear some fresh young 
voice, recalling what must have been the beauty of the 
music of fifty years before. The many versed hymn fin- 
ished, Brother Jacob arose from the organ, opened a 
little door, descended to the broad, short aisle, and crossed 
to the platform where he expounded passages from the 
“Holy Book.” To be sure, he quite often interrupted him- 
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self to chide some wandering-eyed youth or maiden, or 
some unlucky sleeping child. Upon the latter fell a fearful 
punishment. The culprit was marched to a backless bench 
just in front of the pulpit, between the ranks of men and 
women, and there in anguished consciousness of many ac- 
cusing eyes, waited until the long preaching and prayers 
were at an end. Slowly the congregation filed out, the wo- 
men in holiday gowns of dark blue silk, a curiously pleated 
ruffle of white at the throat under the black silk shawls 
with a rose brocaded border. The silken cap which sur- 
mounted all was also blue, with a high stiff ribbed crown. 
Each pair of time-and-labor-worn hands clasped stiffly a 
hymn book, printed on their own presses in 1827, on which 
was an accurately folded handkerchief and a sprig of mint, 
fennel or blossom. With friendly greetings they passed 
through the door leading to the street ; the men in dark blue 
silk coat and trousers, with brocaded vest and archaic beav- 
er top-hats, left by the door at the side of the church which 
opened on a narrow red-bricked passage way bordered by 
hollyhocks and dahlias, or whatever the season’s flowers 
might be. Alas, that all this is in the past tense! Carthage 
no more delenda est than Economy. 

In those years of Miss Agnes Repplier’s “Happy Half 
Century,” beginning in 1775, as we all know, there was 
great spiritual darkness, especially in Germany, where each 
Koenig oY Hersog was arbiter of matters religious as well 
as material. In Wurtemberg a few were groping for iight, 
called by their fellows fanatics and frowned on by the powers 
that were. These mostly believed that the Second Advent 
was near, and that 1800 would mark the beginning of Sa- 
tan’s thousand years of imprisonment. Gradually the num- 
ber of seekers after truth increased. One colony went to 
Russian Tartary under the same influence which led to the 
emigration of Rapp and his followers to America, i. e., free- 
dom to worship God according to primitive Christian ways, 
believing in community of goods and in the speedy coming 
of the Lord Jesus, under whose leadership the whole world 
was ultimately to be saved. Another band holding similar 
views was headed by one Goesele, who for his opinions was 
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imprisoned for nine years. Following his release Goesele 
quickly decided to emigrate to America, and like the Har- 
monists, as the followers of Rapp were known, founded a 
celibate community at Zoar, in Ohio. In 1832 Zoar aban- 
doned celibacy and was still farther from agreeing with 
Harmonite views, although there was always more or less 
intercourse and friendly visiting. 

To return to Rapp and his flock numbering more than 
one hundred families. In 1803 he with three or four lead- 
ing spirits visited America in search of a location suitable 
for a colony. Finally they purchased a tract of land near 
Zelienople, in Butler county, Pennsylvania, and in the fall 
of 1804 three ship-loads of colonists came over, most of 
whom spent the winter in Philadelphia, Baltimore and else- 
where, although a number of men joined Rapp in the work 
of building a town. After a winter of great hardship they 
had made such progress that the rest could follow them 
into the village, to which they gave the name of Harmony. 
Up to this time, each family had retained its own property 
and had borne the expense of emigration. On February 
15th, 1805, Rapp and his followers deliberately and solemnly 
organized into an association on the principle of community 
of goods. All possessions were thrown into a common stock, 
those who had wealth agreeing as cheerfully as those who 
had nothing, to share thenceforth all things in common. 
They adopted a simple and uniform style of dress and built 
their houses as much alike as possible. Then followed two 
years of hard labor for men as well as women. Land was 
cleared, a church, hotel, school-house, mills and barns were 
erected. It was a time to try their souls. Strangers in the 
land, ignorant of its laws, language and customs, without 
established credit, and subject to much surmise and to slan- 
derous accusations, and of course with some internal friction, 
their faith and patience were subjected to a severe test, but 
they trusted in God and persevered, and soon prosperity 
crowned their efforts. 

Under the influence of a fresh religious revival in 1807, 
they abjured matrimony. This was purely a voluntary sac- 
rifice, and was not brought about by any pressure of author- 
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ity from Rapp, nor from a desire to check further increase 
of population, but from strong religious feeling. In defense 
of this they quoted the Bible. The same principle was 
carried out in the disuse of tobacco. Many a beloved long- 
stemmed porcelain bowled pipe was consigned to the flames. 

In 1814 another emigration was decided on, partly be- 
cause of the difficulty of transportation, as they were 
twelve miles from navigation, and also on account of the 
unfitness of the soil and climate for the successful cultiva- 
tion of grapes and other fruits to which they desired to give 
special attention. In June one hundred persons started 
down the Ohio river in keel boats to make the necessary 
preparations for colonizing on land in the valley of the Wa- 
bash, in Indiana, where they had purchased thirty thou- 
sand acres, chiefly unimproved government land, as well as 
several improved tracts from individuals. They disposed 
of their property in Pennsylvania at a great sacrifice, about 
six thousand acres of land with a number of buildings, being 
sold for one hundred thousand dollars. 

New Harmony, Indiana, was soon as flourishing as old 
Harmony, and they established a fine trade even as far 
south as New Orleans, and increased rapidly in wealth, be- 
coming quite famous. As a consequence, additions were 
made to their number, and in 1817 one hundred and thirty 
members were received. By the advice of Mr. Rapp the 
book containing the record of contributions made by mem- 
bers to the common stock, was burned, “to promote equali- 
ty.” This was the palmy period of the society which now 
numbered almost one thousand. Alas for the mutability of 
earth! The fever and ague of the country carried off many 
of their number, and they again decided to move, and sold 
their town at an immense sacrifice, this time to Robert 
Dale Owen, who was then head of a community in Lanark, 
Scotland. Having built a steamboat, in 1825 they removed 
in detachments to their final settlement at Economy, Penn- 
sylvania. Again they experienced hardships and tremen- 
dous labor, but they had at last found a beautiful location 
and fertile soil. 

A town of sixty-feet-wide streets, intersecting at right 
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angles, forming squares of two and three-quarters acres 
was laid out. In the corners and midway between, houses 
were built giving ample space for the gardens of the vari- 
ous families. The houses were mostly of brick, two stories 
high, gable to the street and door opening at the side into a 
yard. One pretty feature was the way the grape vines 
were grown on the houses. No branch was allowed to form 
until the second story was reached, where a trellis about 
four feet wide ran clear around the house and on that the 
vine was carefully trained. 

Once more prosperity smiled on their flocks and broad 
fields, each with two or three giant trees left standing to 
shelter man or beast from midday heat. The factories were 
driven by steam, and a large reservoir supplied water 
through pipes to the houses, and to great troughs for the 
cattle. Soon after the settlement a few silk worms were 
sent to Mr. Rapp, and although their culture was an experi- 
ment, it was engaged in with zeal, as it would give easy 
employment to children, aged people and women. Mulberry 
trees were planted in large numbers and soon quantities of 
raw silk was produced. Swiss, French and English experts 
were employed, under whom looms made by one of the 
members—George Bauer—were set up, and ribbons, vel- 
vets, brocades and soft silks were woven. Miss Gertrude 
Rapp drew the patterns for the different designs. They 
had a pottery, wove baskets which survive to this day, and 
the blankets and cottons manufactured found ready sale in 
Pittsburgh and elsewhere. At this time Lafayette made 
his tour, and Miss Gertrude and one of her companions, 
Pauline, attended the ball in Pittsburgh, given in his honor. 
Another distinguished visitor, the Duke of Saxe-Weimer, 
came to Economy in 1826, and I feel justified in quoting 
from his writings: 

“At the inn, a fine large frame house, we were received 
by Mr. Rapp, the head of the community. He is a grey- 
headed and venerable old man; most of the members emi- 
grated twenty-one years ago from Wurtemberg, along with 
him. The warehouse was shown us, where the articles made 
here for sale or use are preserved and I admired the excel- 
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lence of all. The articles for the use of the society are kept 
by themselves, as the members have no private possessions, 
and everything is in common, so all their wants must be 
supplied from the common stock. The clothing and the food 
they make use of is the best quality. Of the latter, flour, 
salt meat, and all long-keeping articles are served out 
monthly, fresh meat, on the contrary, is distributed as soon 
as killed, according to the size of the family. As every 
house has a garden, each family raises its own vegetables 
and some poultry, and each family has its own bake-oven. 
For such things as are not raised in Economy, a store is 
provided from which the members, with the knowledge of 
the directors, may purchase what is necessary; and the 
people of the vicinity may do the same. 

“Mr. Rapp finally conducted us into the factory again, 
and said the girls had especially requested this visit, 
that | might hear them sing. When their work is done 
they collect in one of the factory rooms to the number of 
sixty or seventy, to sing spiritual and other songs. They 
have a peculiar hymn-book, containing hymns from the old 
Wurtemberg collection, and others written by the elder 
Rapp. A chair was placed for the old patriarch, who sat 
amidst the girls, and they commenced a hymn in a very de- 
lightful manner. It was naturally symphonious, and ex- 
ceedingly well arranged. The girls sang four pieces, at 
first sacred but afterwards by Mr. Rapp’s desire, of a gay 
character. With real emotion I witnessed the interesting 
scene. Their factories and workshops are warmed during 
the winter by means of pipes connected with the steam en- 
gine. All the workmen, and especially the females, had 
very healthy complexions, and moved me deeply by the 
warm-hearted friendliness ‘with which they saluted the 
elder Rapp. I was also gratified to see vessels containing 
fresh sweet-scented flowers, standing on all the machines. 
The neatness which universally reigns, is in every respect 
worthy of praise.” 

Now the serpent creeps into this earthly paradise. As 
early as 1829 a letter had come to the trustees announcing 
that one, known as Count Leon, who claimed to be a divine 
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messenger, indeed who was often spoken of in terms only 
applicable to the Messiah, had heard of Rapp and the so- 
ciety. He expressed great reverence for them, and a belief 
that America was not included in the field on which the 
prophetic judgments were to fall, and that Rapp’s society 
was honored with being a forerunner of the Church of the 
“first born.” He proposed to bring with him a company of 
his own followers, with a view to either joining the Har- 
mony Society, or forming of a separate community on kin- 
dred principles, as might seem best. He inquired concern- 
ing the quality and price of lands and the suitability of lo- 
cations. The pious tone of this letter impressed Rapp 
favorably and an encouraging answer was returned. Nothing 
more was heard of Leon until October, 1831, when a letter 
was received, saying he had just arrived in New York with 
about forty persons, and desiring to know whether they 
could be accommodated at Economy during the winter. An 
affirmative answer was promptly sent Count Leon, and the 
party came on immediately, Leon assuming much state, re- 
maining in Pittsburgh until he dispatched two of his suite 
as heralds. Economy was in a great state of anticipation, 
as the minds of the people had been prepared by Father 
Rapp’s preaching on the advent of such a wonderful per- 
sonage. A formal reception was prepared. As soon as the 
coach in which he rode drew near the town, it was saluted 
with a burst of music from the band stationed on the bal- 
cony of the church tower. The Count was met at the hotel 
by Mr. Rapp, who probably wore his coat of state, (plum- 
colored velvet, lined with pale blue silk,) and escorted to 
the church, where the community had assembled. Leon 
entered with pomp and circumstance attended by his Min- 
ister of Justice, who wore a full military dress, even to a 
sword suspended at his side. A sword in Economy! He 
was shown into the pulpit by Mr. Rapp, all eyes fixed upon 
him, all ears eager to hear his wondrous message. But alas, 
instead of solemn prophecy, he only said, “This meeting is 
the most important since the creation, and henceforth all 
sorrows and troubles of the Lord’s people will cease, and fur- 
ther my heart is too full of emotion for utterance.” 
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Mr. Rapp in a few cutting words replied that he doubt- 
ed as to whether the happy period anticipated by the Count 
had yet arrived, and then dismissed the assembly. 

Five houses were assigned to Leon and his followers, a 
few boarding at the hotel and paying their expenses. As 
yet Rapp and his people knew nothing of the real character 
of the strangers, but some of the discerning ones soon began 
to form unfavorable opinions. Meetings between the lead- 
ing men on both sides were held; the more Rapp learned of 
Leon’s views the more he disliked them. He believed in 
the subjection of the flesh, Leon favored high living and 
dress and did not frown on matrimony. It was evident that 
there could be no union between the two societies, and 
Leon and his party would have been asked to leave but for 
the inclemency of the season. Alas! permitted to remain 
and mingle with the members, they soon spread dissatis- 
faction in the workshops and elsewhere. It was more than 
whispered that Leon was a man of extraordinary capacity, 
even capable of making gold out of the rocks about them. 
He held levees in the evening and many a young pulse beat 
the faster for the promise of better fare and clothes, less 
work and above all, matrimony. A paper was drawn up and 
published in the newspapers, in which Leon was mentioned 
as the future head of the society, and outstanding bills were 
to be sent to him. This was signed by two hundred and 
fifty men, women and children. A counter paper was pre- 
pared, signed by five hundred of the faithful, and the village 
was rent with dissension. It seemed almost as if the com- 
munity was on the verge of dissolution, but the old and 
tried members still “trusted in God and went forward.” 
The burning question was how to get rid of the treacherous 
guests and their followers. The law would be far too slow, 
and a compromise was agreed upon. The adherents of 
Leon, once members of the society, were to withdraw, leav- 
ing Economy in three months, relinquishing all claims on 
the property of the society, taking with them only personal 
clothing, furniture, etc., in consideration of the sum of one 
hundred and five thousand dollars, to be paid in three in- 
stallments within the year. Leon and his suite were to 
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leave in six weeks. The malcontents purchased the village 
of Phillipsburg (now Monaca), and eight hundred acres of 
land, ten miles below Economy, on the opposite side of the 
Ohio River. Here they organized themselves into a society 
on communistic principles, but allowing matrimony. In a 
year’s time their expenditures far exceeded their income, 
including the sum received from Economy. Finding them- 
selves in debt they called on the Count to exercise his power 
of making gold. He is said to have erected a laboratory and 
made the attempt. A small portion of gold appeared but 
how it got into the crucible was not explained. Furious 
against his Countship, they upbraided him, but he al- 
layed their wrath by persuading them to make an- 
other demand on the Harmony Society. As_ they 
had no hope of legal aid they adopted a summary pro- 
cess. April 2, 1833, a mob of eighty persons entered Econ- 
omy, took forcible possession of the hotel, and laid their de- 
mands before the society in a most insulting document. The 
demands were promptly rejected, all members of the society 
remaining quietly in their houses. The mob then attacked 
the Great House, but found it barricaded, and returned to 
the hotel where they drank all the liquor they could find. 
In the meantime the neighbors gathered and reasoned with 
the Harmonists, and they roused in good worldly fashion 
and drove the invaders from the town, with the fife and 
drum playing the “Rogues’ March.” The seceders now fell 
on Leon and he and some of his followers were quietly 
shipped on a keel boat to Alexandria, on the Red River in 
Louisiana, where he died of cholera in 1833. All this trou- 
ble was in the end and was the best thing that could have 
happened for the society, the discordant element that had 
caused constant friction, was eliminated and Economy went 
on its peaceful way. 

George Rapp had but two children—Rosina, who died 
unmarried, and John, who died of consumption in 1812, leav- 
ing one child, Gertrude, born the year celibacy was adopted. 
Frederick, whose real name was Reichert, was an adopted 
son and a genius. He it was who planned the great garden, 
with its pond, grotto and statue. He engineered the pur- 
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chase of the Basse’ paintings, and collected the articles in 
the museum which occupied the lower floor of the Music 
Hall; also his work included the wine cellars beneath, whose 
vaulted stone roof is a lasting monument to his cleverness. 

Having had enough of hard, even if historical facts, 
suppose we slip back the tale of years until twenty-five are 
gone, and then come with me to Economy for a day or two. 

We climb the steep ascent from the station, stopping at 
the top for a look at the old blanket and cloth mill just in 
front of us. We see the bit of Frederick Rapp shown in 
the laurel wreath carved on the lintel around the date 1828, 
and exclaim as we must, over the beauty of the river. Then 
we trudge on, carrying our own packages, there being no 
porters there, past the wall of the Great House, and along 
the church square, greeting any brother or sister whom we 
may meet shuffling along in capacious shoes, or cautiously 
closing one of the picket gates that guard each door-yard. 
That hole beside the post is for the chickens or for pussy. 
Sometimes there are two holes, one for the cat, the other 
for the kittens. Just ahead of us is the Economy hotel, 
with Andy, the hostler, sitting on the bench outside the 
door. He looks much like a featherless parrot dressed in 
Economy clothes, and is a trifle short tempered, but we call 
“Morgen,” and step through the door almost into Joseph’s 
arms. And what a greeting, and what questions! “How are 
the Gormlys, and the Kings, and the widow Hays?” And 
his white curls shine in the sunlight, and then a fat little 
figure dashes at us and actually puts his arm around us. 
He looks exactly like a very fat Cupid grown aged and bald, 
and is David the waiter, who almost cries with joy to see us. 
A door opens at one side of the long entry and before us 
stands Melena, dressed in the workaday costume of the 
“sisters,” blue wolsey, faintly striped with red, short waist- 
ed, high shouldered, full skirted, a bewitching attempt at 
“surplice neck” is decorously filled in with exquisitely plait- 
ed linen ruffles and bound in by a gayly bordered blue silk 
kerchief. A long black apron falls to her comfortably shod, 
very large feet, while the dearest old face, wrinkled, yet 
rosy, with soft blue eyes beams on us from a frame of high 
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crowned blue cap. Her greetings bring Semira, stately 
enough for an empress, from her housekeeping, and then 
Rosie, grotesquely plain, (she looks just like a red earthen- 
ware crock,) and the helpers all come in and make us wel- 
come. We go up the stairs into a rather stuffy room but 
hurry back so as to do some sight-seeing before dinner, 
Joseph gravely warning us not to be late, as “we waits for 
nobody,” and they do not. Let us go first to the laundry, 
noting as we pass, curious slits about nine inches long in 
the side of an old building. That was the silk house where 
the eggs were hatched, the hungry little worms feeding on 
mulberry leaves, cut as fine as needles, until they become 
large hungry worms. They wove their heads from side to 
side as they audibly devoured the leaves almost as fast as 
the girls would feed them, until they fell into a semi-stupor, 
weaving themselves into a silken winding sheet, dreaming 
perchance of the lovely butterflies they were soon to be- 
come. Alas, that dream must soon be dispelled by the scald- 
ing water into which they were flung, where now began a 
task, trusted to skilled hands alone. The women took 
bunches of slender rods, somewhat like small brooms, and 
catching the end of the boiled cocoon deftly pulled and 
twisted until the silken thread ran smoothly off, ready for 
the reel. That desolate empty house across the street is 
where Count Leon, charlatan, deluder and deluded, lived 
during his disastrous visit, and the story runs that in all 
these years since his ignominious departure it has lain idle. 

And now we are to the door of the great steam laundry. 
It seems an anachronism to see these swiftly running leath- 
er belts and revolving cylinders managed by our capped and 
kerchiefed friends, and to hear the panting of the steam 
engine amid the clatter of a dozen Wurtemberg tongues, 
for here Sybilla and Dorothea, Christina, Regina, Beata and 
several others are superintending their white wash, the 
machines do the rest. Come over here, where the set tubs 
are in a long row under the windows for the colored wash. 
Everything is up to date but the clothes, (Economy had 
water works before Allegheny City,) and do not be 
frightened if Rica snatches at your tender hands and rubs 
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them quickly up and down the wash-board, with a con- 
temptuous “Soh! zu kiein!’’ Do not cast envious glances at 
the lovely dark green pitchers and little tins with one high 
handle, such as a stage milkmaid might carry. They are 
full of soft soap, lately made in the big copper boiler in the 
corner. . 

As we walk along you notice what a dog-less town this 
is. To be sure the watchman has a mongrel companion on 
his nightly rounds, who spends his days galloping mildly at 
the end of a rope. This is strung trolley-fashion on a wire 
stretched between the grist mill and “the house that Jack 
built,” in other words the huge granary where are to be 
found the malt, rats and cat of the ballad, while the cow 
with the crumpled horn feeds with many companions in the 
adjoining meadow. 

Suppose we walk to the grist mill, along the river street. 
Across the beautiful river rise the green and wooded hills, 
cleft so picturesquely by ravines, against a spring blue sky; 
above us the cherry trees are in bloom and the humming of 
the bees is the only sound at first, until with it mingles a 
curious pastoral, and we note the ba-a-ing of many baby 
lambs. A “Schon! nicht wahr?” makes us aware that we 
have a new companion, and the dearest copy of Louis the 
Sixteenth, even to the curly head powdered like a wig, stands 
by us, smiling at our enjoyment. It is Johann Wirt, the 
miller, and he nods and bids us “Herein!” and under the 
wide low stone archway, with 1825 cut into its keystone, we 
pass into a most picturesque interior. The floor is of clean 
grey flagstones, worn by the tread of busy feet; great wood- 
en pillars support the low ceiling, and a gentle sound of slow 
grinding greets our ears, as with pride Johann shows us 
the revolving millstones and the trickle of golden meal. It 
is etiquette to take some in your fingers and to say how 
much better and sweeter it is than the corn meal offered for 
sale in city stores. With a smile of recollection, indulgent 
of my usual idiocy, Johann says ‘“Herauf!’’ and we climb a 
wide wooden stair into another big, low room, bare, save 
for the wooden hopper piled high with corn, that feeds the 
stones below, and for piles of empty bags dating some of 
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them back to 1810 and 1815. With a sigh of joy we sit down 
on the floor in the wide outer doorway and drink in the 
view and listen to the lamb voices with an obligato of bird 
song and a rumble of bass from the grinding beneath us, 
and we read bits from “Herman and Dorothea,” and our 
shabby Tennyson and we know that we are in Arcady, until 
the church bell warns us that if we wish to escape Daniel’s 
wrath we must fly to our dinner. We must first take a look 
at the old cotton mill directly back of the grist mill, with a 
big 1829 on its gable. Bare and silent these long years, 
many a web of cloth was woven here by the girls who sang 
to the Duke of Saxe Weimer. 

The table service at the hotel is primitive, although 
David does lean over your shoulder and beg you to eat a 
little more. Everything is plentiful and clean, but the meat 
is all boiled and the soup queer, with pitchers of delicious 
milk and dishes of fresh-laid eggs, plenty of jellies, (very 
good, unless Mr. Henrici has had some inspiration in the 
preserving line,) cucumbers stewed in cream, and snowballs, 
an apotheosized doughnut. You are expected to eat, not 
talk, and to leave the table as soon as you have finished, 
and it is bad manners to leave anything on your plate. We 
hurry out into the pleasant air again and soon find our- 
selves beside the long facade of the Great House with its 
three front doors. The lower one is where we knock. That 
dinge in the door does look as if once in a while some one 
“made a night of it,” but really it was made by years of 
tapping of Mr. Henrici’s horn-handled umbrella. Now half 
the door swings open and a rosy shiny face appears. “Yes, 
Miss Rapp is at home, and will you be seated?” It is a long 
room where we wait her coming. A row of rush-bottom 
chair stand stiffly against the outer wall, the beautiful 
Colonial mantel bears four vases of wax fruit, (the work of 
Miss Gertrude’s and Pauline’s hands,) and a fine old gilt 
clock, beneath which is a joy of a Franklin stove. At the 
side is a lovely little mahogany work-table, then a door over 
which hangs a fine copy of the “Ecco Homo,” with two 
pianos at right angles, each covered with dark blue silk of 
home manufacture. Over them hang Benjamin West’s re- 
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plica of his “Christ Healing the Sick,” and a lovely “Nativi- 
ty,” said to be by Raphael Menges. But here is our hostess, 
and a dear little gentlewoman in the simple dress of the so- 
ciety, bids us welcome, and we talk of the relations in town 
and the flowers in the garden, when Miss Gertrude excuses 
herself, and in a few minutes re-enters with a tray of wine 
glasses through whose facets you see a ruby liquor. Then 
she opens a long narrow closet door in the chimney corner 
and piles ginger cakes on a pink Adams plate, and serves us, 
and we sip the currant wine, sometimes it is quince-cordial, 
fit for the gods. We discuss the ivory carvings hanging 
above us and the wonderful old prints on the wall, and Miss 
Gertrude says, “Perhaps you would like to visit the garden?” 
and with her broad-brimmed hat tied under her chin, leads 
the way to the loveliest old-fashioned garden. We walk 
between clipped box hedges that guard beds where ranks of 
Mary lilies stand in the midst of sweet scented blossoms, 
with sentinels of giant scarlet tulips. Then through another 
grassy path bordered by stiffly pruned standard roses, each 
a bouquet in itself, and before us is the pride of Economy— 
the fish-pond; we cross the still waters, where the gold-fish 
play in shoals, by a plank to the island where in 1827 Fred- 
erick Rapp built a stone summer-house, all set around with 
green. A winding lattice-enclosed stairway leads to the flat 
roof where on Sunday afternoons and on holidays the band 
plays. A gurgle of water calls attention to a pipe where a 
fountain was intended to play, but some of the practical 
brothers found that the flow would lessen too much the 
amount necessary for the houses and barns, so the project 
was given up and the statue of Harmony, with which it had 
been proposed to surmount the fountain, was removed to 
the grotto. We pass various sorts of arbors, with many re- 
cesses, all vine-clad, ideal spots for lovers’ meetings, (that 
we should think of such things here!) with secret doors, 
that, when you have found them, let you into a cage-like 
retreat, with benches, and tables, where the inner man 
might be refreshed. Beyond is the rough stone wall ivy- 
mantled and crested with a mass of hen and chicken house- 
leek. Would not Henriette Bonner go wild over the big 
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black cat that basks there in the sun, in almost conscious 
pride of satin fur and panther pose? A bed of sweet scented 
purple and white violets and lilies of the valley lies under 
the shelter of the wall, and in the spring the fragrance is 
wonderful. But here we turn to the grotto, built of stones 
full of fossils and with a door cunningly contrived of bark 
without sign of hinges or handle, and here is another point 
of etiquette. We must wonder, audibly, how we get in, 
but the door swings open and we stand before the big 
statue of Harmony. In her finger tips you can see the holes, 
out of which water was to have played upon her lyre. On 
the walls are tablets, recording the founding of Harmony, 
New Harmony and Economy, and the birth and death of 
George Rapp. It is an artless place, (in every sense,) and 
yet in a way impressive. As we have walked along, Miss 
Rapp and her gardener have been cutting flowers right and 
left, and as we take leave each of us has a bouquet given her. 
Were any like them ever seen out of Economy? A tall pyra- 
mid in form, in design more than a little stiff. With a quiet 
“Auf Wiedersehen,’ we go out of the side gate beside the 
tall wooden pump, where another formality is to be ob- 
served. We take hold of the iron handle with the big brass 
ball on the tip, and swing it up and down until the water 
gushes from the spout, then from the tin cup we drink, 
germs and all, to the health of Economy. 

Of course you want to see the bakery whence came the 
ginger cakes we ate at the Great House. The narrow path 
leading to it is bordered always with flowers, snow-drops 
in early spring, then sweet-scened violets and daffodils, on 
in summer successions until tiny button chrysanthemums 
shine through winter snows. Is not that the cleanest room 
you ever saw? See the long rows of straw baskets where 
each loaf sat brooding until it made up its mind to round 
itself into a lovely hemisphere. There is the long-handled 
paddle on which the loaves, one by one, made their journey 
to the oven’s darksome cavern. Here is a pile of crusty 
rolls, there a pyramid of ginger-cakes, and now, blushing 
under our fire of questions and exclamations, the presiding 
genius, Bubley, emerges from the shadows, rosy, dusty 
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with flour, but shining clean. The only word in his vocabu- 
lary seems to be “Ja! ja!” but his smile, as he puts a hot 
ginger-cake into our hands, makes amends for lack of words. 

Now the shadows are quite long and at a distance is a 
sound, faint but momently stronger, and shortly the lowing 
herd, fifty or sixty strong, wind slowly down the street to 
the barns, and we turn our faces hotelward, to a supper of 
more eggs, honey, fried potatoes, and the best of butter, and 
bread not long from the bake-shop. A little chat with 
Melena and Semira on the back porch, and then Daniel 
comes and glares at us until we are forced to feel sleepy, 
and before the clock strikes nine, no one sits up later than 
that, and the watchman and his mongrel have already made 
one round. The open windows have driven away all stuffi- 
ness, and in the exquisite freshness and fragrance of the air 
that blows from the river we fall asleep, to be awakened by 
Daniel thumping along the hall to read the thermometer, 
although our watches only mark five. It is no use trying 
to sleep, although it is Sunday, hundreds of roosters are 
crowing, swallows are darting and twittering past our win- 
dows, and at an early hour we breakfast, take a walk to the 
Blaine house and then go to church with Melena and Semira. 
In the vestibule we find scrupulously clean benches on which 
an aged sister may rest from the fatigue of half a square, 
nod gravely and pass to the big auditorium beyond, its ceil- 
ing painted in Heaven’s own blue. Dare we look around, 
we would see a balcony over the door we entered. That is 
where in bygone days the band played on Easter or Pfing- 
sten. A gentle rustle and Miss Gertrude slips in, opens the 
door in the white paneling of the organ platform, and sits 
before one of the organs, Mr. Henrici and Mr. Lentz—splen- 
did Jonathan, who looks as if he had been a soldier—stride 
in. Mr. Henrici slams his door and takes a seat at the other 
organ, and in a moment you are carried to the earthly 
Fatherland on the wings of an old choral, whose many 
verses, as you follow them in the time-yellowed hymn-book, 
makes you think of the Fatherland above. Rather defiantly 
Mr. Henrici reads from the Holy Bible, and although you 
may listen to part of his practical sermon, interspersed with 
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remarks on the conduct of some girl who dared to fan her- 
self with her handkerchief, or some equally obnoxious ac- 
tion, you watch the trees swaying beyond the curtained 
windows and hear the murmuring of innumerable bees 
without, and think how easy it would be to be good in this 
place of peace. Going out of church very demurely, you 
may nod in the vestibule, but once on the pavement under 
the big trees, you may ask for Maria’s bad leg, or Daniel’s 
rheumatism or Regina’s garden, or even of so unchurchly a 
subject as Jechli, the watchman’s black and white cat. 

Death was robbed of much of its sting in Economy, and 
as one looked at the peaceful face in its setting of fold on 
fold of fair white linen, (the white robes made ready for the 
“Second Coming” were used as shrouds) you could think, 
“The best of life is yet to be.” The curious hexagonal cas- 
ket of plain dark boards was carried to an even more curi- 
ous, narrow hearse and drawn by one horse down the grass- 
grown street to the Friedhof under the apple trees, followed 
by the friends on foot, each carrying a few sprigs of rose- 
mary or other flower. That is one reason why Economy win- 
dows were always full of flowers in winter. Standing by 
the open grave a hymn was sung, a few words said, and in 
a little while another mound, unmarked except by a shrub 
planted by loving hands, was added to those who were, the 
grave being known by a number in a book kept for many 
years. I have before spoken of conventions being even 
here, and nowhere could this be better seen than in these 
last rites. Unless you were bidden to the house of mourn- 
ing you did not venture to appear there, but if a letter signed 
by the trustees announced in formal terms that Sister Maria 
Dihm had been called home, and that your presence was de- 
sired at the services, you hastened to put on your simplest 
dress, (not black,) and flowers in hand joined the procession 
which walked to the Gottesacker, and as you cast into the 
open grave your bit of bloom, there was in your worlding’s 
heart a great longing for the peace which the Harmonists 
found in industrious, frugal, God-fearing, mankind-loving 
Economy. 
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Fragments of University of Pittsburgh 
Alumni History. 


BY GEORGE M. P. BAIRD.* 


One of those tiresome persons, who is never satisfied 
until he has cramped a thought to meet the rigid form of a 
classic trope, has compared the University of Pittsburgh to 
that pyrogenous creature of fabulous ornothology, the Phoe- 
nix. The figure is not inapt when one remembers that two 
temples of Alma Mater were destroyed by fire, one in the 
great conflagration of 1845 and one in 1849. Only a univer- 
sity with the constitution of a phoenix or a salamander 
could hope to survive these ordeals, and even such a one 
could not but lose something in the fining process. Being 
a phoenix, has its disadvantages, and in our case these are 
apparent in the lack of reliable data from which to recon- 
struct a picture of the early life and history of the institu- 
tion. All our records were destroyed by the flames. The 
only document extant is a tattered catalogue which was 
preserved in the corner stone of the third University build- 
ing laid September 2, 1854, and brought to light on Novem- 
ber 6, 1913. This interesting fragment bears the title, “The 
System of Education and Code of Discipline and the Pro- 
fessorships Adopted by the Trustees of the Western Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Together with the Addresses of 
the President of the Board to the Public and the Principal 
to the Students.” It was published in 1822. 

Little of the history of the Pittsburgh Academy, found- 
ed in 1787, has been preserved save a fragmentary list of its 
alumni. These men were the sons of pioneer families whose 
names are closely interwoven with the record of Pittsburgh. 
Here are a few of them which are doubtless familiar to you: 
Brackenridge, Brunot, Baird, Collins, Church, Craig, Denny, 
Darragh, Evans, Gazzam, Holdship, Irwin, Kerr, McCand- 
less, McClintock, Mountain, Neville, O’Hara, Robinson, Rid- 





*Read before the Western Pennsylvania Historical Society, Tues- 
day, March 31, 1914. 
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dle, Shiras, Stephenson, Stockton, Tannehill, Watson, Walk- 
er, Wilkins, Wallace. 

Many of these men attained eminence in the business 
and professional world and their names were common on 
the rosters of the patriotic, philanthropic, and educational 
organizations of Pittsburgh in their day. Morgan Neville 
was one of the first writers of fiction in America and some 
of his stories such as “The Last of the Boatman” and “‘Chev- 
alier Dubac” gained for him well deserved national honor. 
William Tannehill was also noted as an author and was 
characterized by H. M. Brackenridge, a former classmate, as 
“one of the best writers in our country.” 

In these days when the study of drama is a recognized 
and increasingly important part of our college work, it is 
interesting to note that the first regular dramatic company 
in this city was made up of students from the Academy: 
Morgan Neville, William Wilkins, John McClintock, James 
R. Butler, Benjamin Evans, Sidney Mountain, and Duncan 
Walker were the leading spirits. 

The organization was known as the Thespian Society 
and held forth in the Drury Theatre, situated near the Acad- 
emy at Third avenue and Smithfield street. The society 
staged the first play in this the first Pittsburgh play house, 
their offering being “Who Wants a Guinea.” This was fol- 
lowed by a series of the quaint British melodramas which 
were the popular form of stage entertainment during that 
era. Receipts from the performances were given to char- 
ity. The idea of play acting, however, sorted ill with the 
straight laced views of the Academy’s puritan masters and 
exacting patrons, and this together with the neglect of les- 
sons by students bent upon wooing the histrionic muse, re- 
sulted in the closing of the theatre and the disbanding of 
the company by order of the faculty, after a meteoric career 
of six months. 

The Pittsburgh Academy became the Western Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania on the signature of the second char- 
ter by Governor William Findlay, February 18, 1819, and its 
first class consisting of Thomas C. Guthrie, Alexander Lo- 
gan and Samuel Ferguson Smith, was graduated in 1823. 
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From this time until the fire of 1849 the University contin- 
ued to send forth young men of training and ability, all of 
whom proved worthy citizens and many of whom attained 
to positions of honor and influence in the eyes of the world. 
Of the graduates in this period, one became a United States 
Senator, four became members of Congress, three became 
Chief Justices of States, two became Governors of States, 
one represented the United States at a foreign court, ten be- 
came Judges of the United States or State courts, eighteen 
served as Trustees of Colleges, five were College Presidents, 
thirteen held professorial chairs, three were Moderators of 
General Assemblies in their respective churches, five be- 
came editors and two attained national reputations as au- 
thors. 

Time will permit the personal mention of but a few of 
these men: Hon. Daniel Agnew, class of 1825, was for four- 
teen years presiding judge of 17th Judicial District and Jus- 
tice of Supreme Court of Pennsylvania for fifteen 
years; Hon. Walter H. Lowrie, class of 1826, was 
Judge of the Allegheny County District Court and 
Chief Justice of the Pennsylvania Supreme Court; 
Hon. Cornelius Darragh, class of 1826, was Attor- 
ney General of Pennsylvania, State Senator, member 
of Congress, and a noted Abolitionist. He, together with his 
classmate, Hon Wilson McCandless, secured from Governor 
Francis R. Shunk the $50,000 fund for the relief of the city 
after the fire of April 10, 1845. Mr. McCandless was judge 
of the United States District Court for the Western District 
of Pennsylvania and failed by one vote to secure the Demo- 
cratic nomination for the Presidency in the strongly Demo- 
cratic year which placed his rival, Franklin Pierce, in the 
White House. Hon. Thomas Mellon, class of 1837, was an 
attorney, business man and pioneer banker. Samuel W. 
Black, class of 1834, was the Associate Justice and later the 
Governor of Nebraska Territory. He served in the Mexican 
war, espoused the anti-slavery and the Union cause and died 
at the head of his regiment, the 62nd Pennsylvania Volun- 
teers, at the battle of Gaines’s Mill, June 27, 1862. William D. 
Moore, class of 1841, was a popular minister and eloquent 
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publicist, who served through the war as Chaplain of the 
6th Pennsylvania Artillery. As an amateur scientist he did 
much to awaken local interest in the study of chemistry, an- 
atomy and biology. James D. Layng, C. E. LL.D., 1900, 
class of 1849, our first graduate in engineering, was a build- 
er and manager of railroads. He began as a rodman on the 
old Ohio and Pennsylvania survey and mounted through the 
service, to the vice-presidency of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago, and St. Louis Railroad. The death on March 10, 
1914, of Col. Algernon Sidney Mountain Morgan, class of 
1849, who made the initial survey for the Ohio & 
Pennsylvania, now the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne and 
Chicago Railroad, and who was the father of the coke in- 
dustry in Pittsburgh, leaves but two survivors of the two 
hundred and two who received their degrees prior to 1850. 
They are Andrew Watson Pentland, class of 1849, long in 
the service of the national government at Washington, and 
the venerable Rev. Joseph Horner, class of 1849, A. M., 
D. D., who has been prominent in the councils of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church for many years and who is now our 
oldest living alumnus. 


The period from 1849 to 1855 was one of disaster and 
interregnum, during which no classes were graduated. 
Among the students of those days who were prevented from 
completing their course were Rev. Mathew Brown Riddle, 
D. D., the only survivor of the British and American Com- 
mittee for the Revision and Translation of the New Testa- 
ment; General A. C. McClurg, at one time the leading pub- 
lisher in Chicago, and Washington Roebling, constructor of 
the Brooklyn Bridge. 


An interesting chapter in the University’s history, yet 
to be written, will record the part which its alumni, students 
and faculty had in the soul-trying years of romage and na- 
tional convulsion from 1860 to 1865. Almost every Univer- 
sity man of those days saw service in the army or shared in 
the equally patriotic and necessary labor of the Subsistence 
Committee and the Christian Commission. We can give 
here but a partial list of the more prominent officers. Major 
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General Frank Herron distinguished himself at Pea Ridge 
and in other trans-Mississippi batties; D. Keller Leck served 
on the staff of Generai Grant with the rank of Major and 
was later promoted; James A. Lowrie became a major; 
Samuel T. Lowrie and Mathew Brown Riddle were chap- 
lains; Alexander C. McClurg was breveted Brigadier General 
for gallantry in action; Algernon S. M. Morgan, Washing- 
ton Roebling, and James H. Childs were colonels of volun- 
teers and Thomas Williams of a regular service regiment; 
and Leopold Sahl, Jr., one of the first officers to die for the 
Union, was a lieutenant of the cavalry. Joseph Albree was 
perhaps the most useful and efficient member of the Pitts- 
burgh Subsistence Committee and of the Christian Com- 
mission. 

Concerning the alumni of later years I shall say little. 
Most of them are still living and are doing splendid work in 
the world. To mention Guthrie, Carnahan, Clapp, Korn- 
hauser, Patterson, Thaw, Coffin, Scovel, Woods, Logan, 
Johnson, Taylor, McKnight, and Trees, is to prove the state- 
ment. But it would not be proper to close a record of Pitt 
Alumni, however brief, without paying a tribute to the 
memory of two members of the class of 1883. One of them 
has a secure place in the hearts of patriotic Americans. He 
died at his post of duty, true to that tradition of loyalty 
which we call “the Pitt Spirit,” on that fateful night in 
February 1898 when the battleship Maine was destroyed 
in the Harbor of Havana. His name was Lieutenant Friend 
William Jenkins. The other man was a soldier in a differ- 
ent cause. His service and his victories were upon the dim 
battlefields of imagination and creative art. The composer 
of “The Rosary,” “Narcissus,” and the “Day in Venice” was 
a son of Pitt and wherever music is heard, wherever human 
hearts beat faster to the magic of golden song, the name of 
Ethelbert Nevin is honored and loved. 

The sons of Pitt have had a large and honorable part 
in the making of this city but much of their labor can have 
no other chronicle than their work itself. Truly may we 
write for them the legend which marks the resting place 
of Sir Christopher Wren, the master architect of Saint 
Paul’s Cathedral, “Si Monumentum requiris, circumspice.” 
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To Emily Morgan Neville. 
BY TARLETON BATES* 


Ere Love had tuned my soul to verse, 
Like yours, my brother Fed, 

My pen dared only prose rehearse, 
In humble lines I sped. 

I now have mounted my Pegasus, 
Void of all comely gait, 

Like those dumb animals called Apes, 
Each step I spur, kick, beat. 

You have enclosed a little ditty, 
None e’er was more sincere, 

My brain I’ve pothered to be witty, 
Not so—you’ll read and swear. 

On the fair one that it is written, 
A volume might have been, 

Resplendant as the Goddess Cyprean, 
Grace is where she is seen. 

Go to the Heathen’s Pantheon, 
Rummage each Goddess’ leaf, 

And every grace you view thereon 
On my fair Houri heap. 

No single beauty that you find, 
Must you presume to omit, 

Nor leave one virtue of the mind, 
Your Goddess will fit; 

Else all the attractions you amass, 
Like glittering beads can not 

Vie with the charms of the sweet lass 
In whom I’ve all forgot. 

In the first letters of my Rhimes, 
My charmer’s name you’|l find, 

Look down, then up, upon these lines, 
Each second letter mind. 


*Tarleton Bates was a native of Virginia, but had lived in Pitts- 
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burgh since he was eighteen years of age. He held various public 
offices, becoming Prothonotary of Allegheny County in 1800; and he 
was afterward the editor of the Tree of Liberty, the organ of the Re- 
publican party in Pittsburgh. Emily Morgan Neville was the daugh- 
ter of Colonel Presley Neville, a soldier of the Revolution, and a 
granddaughter of the famous General Daniel Morgan. The acrostic 
conveys some idea of Tarleton Bates’ sentiments toward Miss Neville. 
He was killed in Pittsburgh on January 8, 1806, in a duel, originating 
in a political quarrel. His death at the early age of thirty years, 
cast a gloom over the entire community. On November 5, 1807, Miss 
Neville was married to Mr. Simms, an officer in the United States 
Army. 
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Father Theobald Mathew in the United States. 


At this time, when the Prohibition sentiment is rapidly gaining 
ground, it is of interest to recall the days in the middle of the last 
century, when the agitation for total abstinence was crystalizing. 
Originally the movement was for temperance in the use of alcoholic 
liquors. It did not aim to induce men to entirely discontinue their 
use, its purpose being only to stop the prevalent drunkenness. Total 
abstinence was the child of a later day. When it came it brought into 
life, The Washingtonian Temperance Society, The Sons of Temper- 
ance, The Temple of Honor and Temperance, The Independent Order 
of Good Templars, and other less known organizations. But no single 
person did as much in the cause of total abstinence as the Irish 
Roman Catholic priest, Father Theobald Mathew. He became known 
as “The Apostle of Temperance.” After being responsible for a large 
reduction in the sale of liquors in Ireland and England, Father Mathew, 
in 1849, came to the United States, and met with even greater success 
than in Europe. The following graphic description of the priest and 
his method was written by J. Richard Beste (* ) an English 
traveler who was in Cincinnati in June, 1851, during Father Mathew’s 
sojourn there. 


The celebrated and Rev. Father Mathew, the Irish 
Apostle of Temperance, was in Cincinnati when I arrived 
there; and the walls were placarded with handbills announc- 
ing that he would preach and deliver the Pledge at the Ca- 
thedral on the following Sunday. He was a guest at the 
archbishop’s residence; and I had been introduced to him 
on my first visit. One day I called on the Rev. Mr. Purcell 
and, not finding him at home, was shown into a parlour, to 
await his return; there I found Father Mathew sitting near 
the window, and his secretary at a desk on the other side of 
the room. He was a middle-sized man, apparently about 
fifty-five years of age, with black hair sprinkled with grey, 
and a ruddy countenance. His manner was remarkably 
cold; courteous, but without polish. His enunciation was very 
measured and slow. He was still suffering from the remains 
of a paralytic seizure that had affected him in one of the 
Southern States. This might have hindered, in some de- 
gree, his enunciation; but could not have produced that re- 
markable coldness of manner, so devoid of all the enthusi- 
asm which one had expected to find in him. Yet it was thor- 





*J. Richard Beste: The Wabash, or Adventures of an English Gentle- 
man’s Family in the Interior of America, London, 1855, Vol. 1, 
pp. 211-219. 
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oughly earnest. While we sat there, several persons came 
in to take the pledge: he spoke to them all kindly, gravely, 
but with chilling earnestness, if the expression can be al- 
lowed. 

“Intoxicating drink is at the bottom of almost every 
sin and evil.” 

“Youth is the season of good resolutions.” These and 
similar phrases, he repeated to all, intermingled with a few 
words of inquiry. Most of those who came in, were Ameri- 
cans; most of them, Protestants. One party of three or 
four American Protestant young men, who seemed to be of 
a superior class, called in amongst others. All took the 
pledge, and the secretary inscribed the names of all in his 
book. Some begged to have medals; and, to these, the sec- 
retary handed them at cost price. Father Mathew was 
said to have spent his all in medals and papers which he 
distributed gratis as long as he had the means of procuring 
them; he was now obliged to make his pledged ones pay for 
them; but they were not offered to any who did not ask 
for them. 

I and my wife had to sit there long, waiting for Mr. 
Purcell; and we kept up a desultory conversation broken by 
these applicants to the reverend gentleman. He said that 
he had enrolled nearly three millions of teatotallers since 
he had been in the United States, and hoped to complete 
that number before he returned to Europe. His secretary 
talked more than he did; and seemed rather to make light 
of his patron’s earnestness. 

“Father Mathew,” I exclaimed at length, “you and we 
shall all lose our characters!” 

“How so, sir?” he solemnly inquired. 

“Every one will know that we have been sitting with you 
for an hour; and they will say that your reverence needed 
all that time before we could persuade my wife to take the 
temperance pledge.” 

Not a muscle of his face moved as she laughingly add- 
ed, “How should I get back to Europe, if I did? Brandy and 
water was the only thing that checked sea sickness on my 
voyage out.” 
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“There is one pledge, Father Mathew,” I said in the 
hope of rousing him; “there is one pledge that I wish you 
could get American women to take.” 

“What is that, sir?” he asked with some slight look of 
supercilious interest. 

“I wish you could make them pledge themselves not to 
spend more in dress than their fathers or husbands could 
afford.” 

“A matter of quite minor importance!” he exclaimed 
scornfully. 

“Do you think so?” I said. “You cannot have traveled 
through the United States without noticing, as I have, the 
extravagant, expensive dresses of all the females:—I do not 
speak of the free negresses, in their white muslin dresses, 
white satin shoes, and green silk parasols to preserve their 
complexions ;—let them dress on Sundays as they will, for 
the present: but you must be aware that every American 
woman, whatever be her position in life, spends two or three 
times as much on her dress as one in the same station 
would spend in England. Do not you see the long train of 
evil which must follow from this rage for the vanities of 
dress ?” 

“Not to be compared to the evils of drink,” he insisted. 

Mr. Purcell came in, and I asked him what seats we 
could have in the cathedral where we might see and hear 
Father Mathew. 

“Seats!” he exclaimed; “the church only holds five thou- 
sand sittings. There is not a chance for your finding even 
standing room. But come through this house; and my 
housekeeper will lead you to a private gallery.” 

We did so on the following morning, and were excellent- 
ly well placed. The mighty organ pealed; the congrega- 
tion seemed most devotional; the usual holy service was 
performed with decorum and solemnity. When it was over, 
the whole body of the clergy left the building; nor did they 
return. Not the smallest sacristan or chorister boy was 
there in surplice, to intimate that what was to follow was 
part of the service of the church, or that the clergy sanc- 
tioned it. The lights were extinguished and the altar was 
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left bare. Father Mathew came forward before it, and be- 
gan his discourse. His utterance was impeded, as I had 
observed before; he spoke of the illness he had endured and 
from which he still suffered, and which, he feared, would 
prevent him addressing them. He told what he had done 
in other countries; what he had done in America. I cannot 
say that his manner warmed, but it became more deeply 
earnest—almost painfully so. He compared his labours to 
those of St. Paul; and spoke of himself as an apostle sent, 
expressly, to preach temperance, on the value of which and 
on the evils of the contrary vice, he, of course, enlarged. He 
regretted that his ill-health would not permit him to speak 
longer; but he had caught it while laboring in the cause, 
and, therefore, would he glory in his infirmity. 

All this was very painful. It was painful to see the la- 
bouring of that heaving chest—almost the throbbing of 
that apparently-overcharged brain; and to hear the words 
so slowly enunciated, yet with that fearful earnestness. I 
expected to see him every moment smitten where he stood, 
and fall in another fit. But he concluded without accident, 
inviting those who wished to take the pledge to come for- 
ward to the rails at the foot of the altar. There was then a 
rush !—a crowd-rush of whom three-fourths were females. 
Women, hardworking women, half of whom had babies in 
their arms, knelt down and repeated the oath for themselves 
and their babies; boys and girls of all ages pushed forward 
and took the pledge. Many, very many men, also took it. I 
know not the number, but very many hundreds must have 
bound themselves that day. I did not like it; it was a most 
solemn promise uttered by Father Mathew and repeated by 
each one; then he signed the cross over each, exclaiming: 
“Carry this sign of the cross unstained by any breach of 
the pledge, until we meet again at the great judgment seat 
of God.” 

There has always been a difference of opinion amongst 
the Catholic clergy of all countries in which the pledge has 
been administered, as to the light in which it ought to be 
considered. Though asserted not to be an oath, and that 
it might be broken without sin, it was delivered and im- 
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pressed upon the people in a manner suited only to the most 
solemn oath. And though declared to be only a promise, 
yet was the breach of it declared to be a “reserved case” in 
Ireland. It was not an oath, but the people, in fact, took 
it as if it were one; and children and babies, men and wo- 
men, even in a state of maudlin intoxication and unknowing 
what they did, were permitted to pledge themselves in a 
manner which those even who administered the ceremonial 
could hardly define or understand. 

“Now, Paddy, my good friend,” said an American Cath- 
olic bishop to an emigrant who was about to take the pledge, 
“will you understand what it is you are going to do? You 
are going to make a solemn promise to God, and you ought 
not to break your promise; but it is a promise, it is not an 
oath; understand that it is not an oath.” 

“Oh, no, your reverence,” replied Paddy; “sure I un- 
derstand that it is ten million times more binding nor any 
oath.” 
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Letter From William Henry Harrison 


To Harmar Denny of Pittsburgh, Accepting the Nomination 
to the Office of President of the United States, by the 
Convention of the Anti-Masonic Party, Held at 
Philadelphia, in the Fall of 1838. 


After his military successes in the West, William Henry Harri- 
son became governor of the newly created Indiana Territory; he had 
removed to Ohio and was a member of Congress from that State, 
State Senator, United States Senator, and Minister to Colombia. Then 
he had retired to a farm at North Bend, on the Ohio River a few 
miles below Cincinnati, living in a log cabin, and for twelve years 
served in the humble capacity of clerk of the county court. But his 
early achievements had not been forgotten. The glamour of his mili- 
tary life caused him to be sought out in 1836, as the strongest man 
available, to be pitted against the candidate for the Presidency, of the 
intrenched Democracy. The elements supporting him, however, were 
certain loose organizations known as the Anti-Masonic party and the 
Whig party. The Anti-Masonic party had a pyrotechnic rise two or 
three years after the abduction and alleged murder of William Mor- 
gan in 1826, by Freemasons, in Western New York. The Whig party 
was organized in 1834 by men who sprang from the old Federal party, 
and by persons generally who were in opposition to the Democratic 
party. The two organizations met at Harrisburg on December 14, 
1835, in a convention which was more Whig than Anti-Masonic, and 
nominated Harrison for President; and because Harrison’s views did 
not entirely accord with their own, radical Anti-Masons, like Thaddeus 
Stevens and Harmar Denny of Pittsburgh, withdrew from the con- 
vention. The coalition did not prove effective and Harrison was 
defeated, and Van Buren elected. However in this election Harrison 
carried Allegheny County, receiving 3623 votes against 3074 for 
Van Buren. 

A financial crisis followed Van Buren’s election. The mutiny of 
1836 became a revolution. The Anti-Masonic party was never more 
than a hysterical eruption, born of an unexplained outrage, and taken 
up by designing politicians like Thurlow Weed of New York, in order 
to elevate themselves to office on the wave of passion which the cvent 
created against Freemasons. The passion was dving out and the 
Anti-Masons were swallowed up in the more substantial Whig party. 
In the fall of 1838, what was left of the Anti-Masonic party hele a 
=—" in Philadelphia and nominated Harrison for the Presi- 

ency. 

Harmar Denny had been the member of Congress from the Pitts- 
burgh district from 1829 to 1837, being elected as an Anti-Mason and 
soon becoming a leader in that party. It was largely through his ef- 
forts that Harrison was nominated in 1838, he being now a warm 
supporter of the hero of Tippecanoe and the Thames. On December 
4, 1839, the Whig national convention met in Harrisburg and nom- 
inated Harrison for President. A noisy and exciting campaign fol- 
lowed. The Democrats scoffed at Harrison’s candidacy. “Give him a 
log-cabin and a barrel of hard cider, and he will be content to stay 
in Ohio, and not aspire to the Presidency,” they said. The taunt was 
immediately caught up by the Whigs: “Log cabins,” and “hard cider,” 
became the watchwords of the canvas. Harrison was a poor man, 
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and the candidacy of a poor man is always more popular, than that 
of a man who is more prosperous. This was particularly true in that 
time of poverty and woe. Huge processions paraded the streets of 
the cities and towns, containing wagons on which were log cabins 
and men drinking cider, and Indians in war paint and feathers. In 
Pittsburgh on February 11, 1840, an immense meeting was held in 
the old Court House in the Diamond, in advocacy of Harrison’s elec- 
tion, at which Harmar Denny presided. Harrison was triumphantly 
elected, receiving the largest majority in the electoral college ever 
given to a candidate for President. His reception in Pittsburgh in 
January, 1841, while on his way to Washington to be inaugurated, was 
the greatest ovation ever given to any man, not even being exceeded 
by the demonstration accorded President-elect Abraham Lincoln in 
1861. 

The following letter of William Henry Harrison was sent by him 
to Harmar Denny, in response to his notification of Harrison’s nom- 
ination by the Anti-Masonic convention of 1838. Harrison believed 
that the President should serve only one term. Some of the other 
views expressed by the candidate are also in marked contrast with 
opinions held today on the consolidation of power in the hands of the 
President. 


North Bend 2d Decr 1838 

Dear Sir 

As it is probable that you have by this time returned to 
Pittsburg I do myself the honour to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of your letter from Philadelphia covering the proceed- 
ings of the National Democratic Anti-Masonic Convention 
which lately convened in that city. With feelings of the 
deepest gratitude I read the resolution unanimously adopted, 
nominating me as a candidate for the Presidency of the 
United States. This is the second time that I have received 
from that patriotic Association of which you are yourself a 
distinguished Member the highest evidence of confidence 
that can be given to a citizen of our Republic. I would at- 
tempt to describe my sense of the obligations I owe them if 
I were not convinced that any language which I could com- 
mand would fall far short of what I really feel. But if the 
wishes of the convention should be reallised and I should be 
selected as the candidate of those opposed to the principles 
of the present administration and success should ultimately 
attend their efforts, I shall have it in my power to manifest 
my gratitude in a manner more acceptable to those whom 
you represent, than by any professions of it which I could 
at this time make. I mean by exerting my utmost efforts 
to carry out the principles set forth in their Resolutions by 
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arresting the progress of those measures “destructive of 
the prosperity of the People tending to the subversion of 
their liberties,” and substituting for them those sound Dem- 
ocratic Republican Doctrines, upon which the Administra- 
tions of Jefferson & Madison were conducted. 

Among the principles proper to be adopted by an Execu- 
tive sincerely desirous to restore the administration to its 
original simplicity & purity I deem the following to be of 
paramount importance. 

I. To confine his service to a single term. 

II. To disclaim all right to controul over the Public 
treasure with the exception of such part of it as may be ap- 
propriated by law to carry on the public service & that to 
be applied precisely as the law may direct & drawn from 
the treasury agreeably to the long established forms of 
that Department. 

III. That he should never attempt to influence the 
elections either by the people or the State Legislatures, nor 
suffer the Federal officers under his controul to take any 
other part in them than by giving their own votes when 
they possess the right of voting. 

IV. That in the exercise of the veto power he should 
limit his rejection of Bills to 1st such as are in his opinion 
unconstitutional, 2nd Such as tend to encroach jon the 
rights of the States or of individuals. 

3rd. Such as involving deep interests, may in his opinion 
require more mature deliberation or reference to the will of 
the people to be ascertained at the succeeding Elections. 

V. That he should never suffer the influence of his of- 
fice to be used for purposes of a purely party character. 

VI. That in removals from office of those who hold 
their appointments during the pleasure of the Executive the 
cause of such removal should always be communicated to 
the person removed, & if he requests it, to the Senate at the 
time that the nomination of a successor is made. 

And last but not least in importance 

VII. That he should not suffer the Executive Depart- 
ment of the Government to become the source of legisla- 
tion but leave the whole business of making the laws for the 
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Union to be done by the Department to which the constitu- 
tion has exclusively assigned it until they have assumed 
that perfected shape when and where alone the opinions of 
the Executive may be heard. A community of power in the 
preparation of the laws between the Legislative & Execu- 
tive Departments, must necessarily lead to dangerous com- 
mutations & greatly to the advantage of a President desir- 
ous of extending his power. Such a construction of the 
constitution could never have been contemplated by those 
who framed it, as they well knew that those who propose the 
bills, will always take care of themselves or the interest of 
their constituents & hence the provision in the constitution, - 
borrowed from that of England, restricting the originating 
of Revenue bills to the immediate Representatives of the peo- 
ple. So far from agreeing in opinion with the distinguished 
character who lately retired from the Presidency that con- 
gress would have applied to him for a project of a Banking 
System I think that such an application would have mani- 
fested not only great subserviency upon the part of that 
body, but an unpardonable ignorance of the chief danger to 
be apprehended from such an institution. That danger un- 
questionably consists in an union of interests between the 
Executive & the Bank. Would an ambitious incumbent of 
the Executive chair neglect so favorable an opportunity as 
the preparing of the law would give him to insert in it pro- 
visions to secure his influence over it? In the authority 
given to the President by the constitution “to recommend 
to congress such measures as he shall judge necessary & 
expedient,” it was certainly never intended that the meas- 
ures he recommended should be presented in a shape suited 
for the immediate decision of the Legislature. The sages 
who made the constitution, too well knew the advantages 
which the crown of England derived from the exercise of 
this power by its ministers, to have intended it to be used 
by our Chief Magistrate on the Heads of the Departments 
under his controul. The boasted principle of the English 
constitution, that the consent of the Democratic Branch of 
the Government was not only necessary to raise money from 
the people, but that it was its inviolable prerogative also to 
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originate all the bills for the purpose is true in theory as in 
the letter, but rendered utterly false & nugatory in effect 
by the participation of the ministers of the crown in the de- 
tails of Legislation. Indeed the influence they derive from 
sitting as members of the House of Commons & from weild- 
ing the immense patronage of the crown (constitutional or 
usurped) gives them a power over that body that render 
plausable at least the base flateries or, as is more probable 
the intended sarcasm, of Sir Walter Raleign in an address to 
James the Ist, That the demand of the sovereign upon the 
commons for pecuniary aid was intended only that the tax 
might seem to come from themselves, when as the inference 
is, it was really laid by the sovereign himself. 

Having thus given you my opinion of some things which 
might be done, and others which should not be done, by a 
President coming into power by the support of those of the 
people who are opposed to the principles upon which the 
present administration is conducted, you will see that I 
have omitted one which is deemed by many of as much im- 
portance as any other. I alluded to the appointment of 
members of Congress to office by the President. The con- 
stitution contains no prohibition of such appointments, no 
doubt because its authors could not believe in its necessity 
from the purity of character which was manifested by 
those who possessed the confidence of the people at that 
period. It is however an opinion very generally entertained 
by the opposition party, that the country would have es- 
caped much of the evil under which it has suffered for some 
years past, if the constitution had contained a provision of 
that kind. Having no opportunity of personal observation 
on the conduct of the administration for the last ten years 
I am unable to decide upon the truth or error of this opin- 
ion. And I should be very willing that the subserviency of 
the Legislative body to the Executive in several memorable 
instances should be accounted for in a way somewhat less 
injurious to the character of our country and Republican- 
ism itself, than by the admission that the fathers of the 
land, the trusted servants of a virtuous people could be se- 
duced from the path of duty & honour by the paltry trep- 
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nings & emoluments of dependant officers. But if the evil 
really exists & if there is good reason to believe, that its 
source is to be found in the corruptibility of the members of 
the Legislature an effectual remedy cannot be too soon ap- 
plied. And it happens in this case that there is a choice of 
remedies. One of them however, is in my opinion free from 
the objections which might be offered to the other. The one 
to which I object is that which the late President has been 
so loudly called upon to adopt in consequence of a promise 
made at the commencement of his administration, viz that 
the Executive under no circumstances should appoint to of- 
fice a member of either branch of the National Legislature. 
There are in my mind several weighty reasons against the 
adoption of this principle. I will detain you but with the 
mention of one or two of them, because I believe that you 
will agree with me that the alternative I shall present whilst 
it would be equally effectual contains no feature to which a 
reasonable objection could be raised. 

As the constitution contains no provision to prevent the 
appointment of members of Congress to office by the Execu- 
tive, could the Executive with due regard to delicacy & 
justice indeed, without usurping power from the people, 
declare a disqualification which they had not thought nec- 
essary? And where is the American Citizen who regards 
the honour of his country, the character of its people, or who 
believes in the superiority of a Republican form of Govern- 
ment, who would be willing to proclaim to the world, that 
the youthful nation, which had attracted so much of its at- 
tention, which it had so much admired for its gigantic 
strength, its undaunted courage, its high attainments in 
literature & the arts& the external beauty of its institutions, 
was, within a mass of meanness & corruption? that even 
the chosen servants of the people were ever ready for a 
paltry consideration to abandon their ellegiance to their 
lawful sovereign & to become the servants of a servant. The 
alternative to this degrading course, is to be found in de- 
priving the Executive of all motive for acquiring an im- 
proper influence over the Legislature. To effect this noth- 
ing in my opinion is necessary but to reestablish the prin- 
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ciples upon which the administration was once conducted, 
with the slight addition of limiting the service of the Presi- 
dent to one term. A condensed enumeration of what I con- 
ceive those principles to have been is given above. And I 
think that no one can doubt, that if faithfully carried out 
they would be effectual in securing the independence of the 
Legislature & confining the connection between it & the 
Executive to that alone which is warranted by fair con- 
struction of the constitution. I can conceive of but two 
motives which could induce a President of the United States 
to endeavor to procure a controuling influence over the Leg- 
islative body—viz—to perpetuate his power, by passing 
laws to increase his patronage—or to gratify his vanity by 
obtaining their sanction to his schemes & projects for the 
Government of the country & thus assimilating his situa- 
tion to that of the limited monarchs of Europe. The prin- 
ciples above suggested would effectually destroy any dis- 
position of the person elected by the combined votes of the 
opposition to place himself in either attitude. Retiring at 
the end of four years to private life with no wish or pros- 
pect of “any son of his succeeding, legitimate or adopted, he 
would be one the Government as prosperous & pure in its 
administration as when it passed from the hands of the 
great “Apostle of Democracy,” to the father of our consti- 
tution. 

To the duties which I have enumerated as proper in 
my opinion to be performed by a President elected by the 
opposition to the present Administration (& which are as 
I believe of constitutional obligation) I will mention another 
which I believe also to be of much importance. I mean the 
observance of the most conciliatory course of conduct to- 
wards our political opponents. After the censure which our 
friends have so fully & so justly bestowed upon the present 
Chief Magistrate for having in no inconsiderable degree 
disfranchised the whole body of his political opponents I 
am certain that no oppositionist true to the principles he pro- 
fesses would approve a similar course of conduct in the per- 
son whom his vote had contributed to elect. In a Republick 
one of the surest tests of a healthy state of its institutions 
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is the immunity with which every citizen may upon all oc- 
casions express his political opinions & particularly his pref- 
erences in the discharge of his duty as an elector. 

The question may perhaps be asked of me what securi- 
ty I have it in my power to offer if I should be fixed on as 
the opposition candidate & they should succeed in electing 
me that I would adopt the principles which I have herein 
laid down as those upon which the administration would be 
conducted. I could only answer by referring to my con- 
duct, and the disposition manifested in the discharge of the 
duties of several important offices which have heretofore 
been conferred upon me. If the power placed in my hands 
has on even a single occasion been used for any purpose than 
that for which it was given, or retained longer than even 
was necessary to accomplish the objects designated by those 
from whom these trusts were received, I will acknowledge 
that either will constitute a sufficient reason for discredit- 
ing any promise I may make under the circumstances in 
which I am now placed. 

I am Dear sir 
truly yours 
W. H. Harrison 
To the 
Hon’ble 
Harmer Denny 
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Pennsylvania Historical Commission Erects Tablet 
at Legionville, Marking Site of Wayne’s 
Cantonment. 


In the dedication on June 22nd of the tablet marking 
the site of Gen. Anthony Wayne’s army cantonment at Le- 
gionville the State of Pennsylvania rendered a service to 
posterity by commemorating the location of the first camp 
for intensive military training in the United States. In his 
brilliant campaign against the Indians in 1793-4, Gen. 
Wayne’s success was due quite as much to the organization 
ana aisciplining of his troops at the Legionville training 
camp as to generalship in the field. Intensive training, so- 
cailed, was not found in the category of military usage in 
the days of Wayne and his courageous “Legion,” but the 
reccrds leave no doubt as to the fitness of that overworked 
term in qualifying the process followed by the old Revolu- 
tionary veteran in fitting his men for rigorous warfare. 

After two campaigns against the Indians in the Ohio 
territory had failed, it is not surprising that the hero of 
Stony Point, on taking command, turned his attention first 
toward organizing his troops under strict discipline. He 
knew that iron discipline and the temptations of a frontier 
town such as Pittsburgh at that time were not compat- 
ible. It was impractical to remove the temptations from the 
town, so Gen. Wayne resolved to remove his troops. While 
still using Pittsburgh as a base, he selected the level plateau 
above the Ohio at Logstown and there for more than four 
months maintained a training camp which in its essential 
features was a prototype of scores of similar posts used to- 

ay in fitting American manhood for military service in the 
War of the Nations. 

A war-time patriotic meeting marked the exercises at- 
tending the dedication of the tablet at Legionville. The me- 
morial was placed by the Pennsylvania State Historical 
Commission. The program was arranged by a committee 
under the auspices of the Historical Society of Western 
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Pennsylvania. The historical address was made by 
Hon. H. W. Temple, representative in Congress from the 
Twenty-fourth Pennsylvania district. Hon. W. C. Sproul, 
chairman of the Historical Commission; Mr. William H. 
Stevenson, president of the Historical Society of Western 
Pennsylvania; Dr. George P. Donehoo and the Rev. Dr. J. H. 
Bausman were named on the program to speak. Patriotic 
societies invited to attend were the Pennsylvania Society, 
Sons of the American Revolution; the Fort McIntosh and 
the Pittsburgh chapters, Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution; the Pennsylvania Society, Colonial Dames and the 
Dolly Madison chapter, United States Daughters of 1812. 

The tablet has been placed at the side of the Lincoln 
Highway marking the northern portion of the cantonment 
site. 
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Notes and Queries. 


REV. JOHN TAYLOR, THE FIRST RECTOR OF TRINITY 
CHURCH, PITTSBURGH.—Interview with Sarah Huston Limber, the 
Daughter of Mr. Taylor’s Wife by Her First Husband, William Huston. 


The following notes were taken about the year 1857, by the Rev. 
Dr. A. McC. Reid, for many years principal of the Steubenville Fe- 
male Seminary, who died on March 24, in his ninety-first year. He 
was married to a granddaughter of Mrs. Limber. The notes were 
supplied to the magazine by Franklin T. Nevin, Esq., a descendant of 
the Rev. John Taylor. While there are undoubted inaccuracies in the 
story of Mrs. Limber owing to the natural failure of memory, after the 
lapse of the large number of years intervening since the occurrence 
of the events related, yet in the main it is correct, and confirms a 
number of the statements in regard to the earlier years of Mr. Taylor, 
made in the January number of the magazine. 

“T am of Irish descent. My father was born in Dublin; my mother 
in County Antrim. My mother came over to be housekeeper 
for Squire Agnew in Carlisle. The Squire had promised to 
make my mother his heir, but this condition was appended: 
She must not marry an officer in the American army. But 
my mother saw, met and fell in love with Lieutenant Huston, and 
they ran off and got married. My mother was an Old School Pres- 
byterian, and she wanted a minister of that denomination to marry 
her, but Squire Agnew had forbidden all the ministers and squires in 
Carlisle to marry them. 

“My father was rather a proud man. He was tall, six feet two 
in his stockings. He wore ruffled shirts and short clothes with sil- 
ver knee buckles, white silk stockings reaching above the knee and 
low shoes with silver buckles. He always had a servant to dress him. 
After the marriage my father returned to the army. He was wounded 
seriously by an Indian after the battle and massacre of Wyoming, 
when the Americans were retreating. He was coming down a steep 
precipice, leading his horse, when a ball from an Indian’s musket went 
through his right arm at the elbow. This was near the north branch 
of the Susquehanna, some distance above Sunbury. One of the officers 
cut a piece off his shirt and stuffed it into the bullet hole. He then 
tied the arm with a bandanna handkerchief. The wound could not be 
dressed until they reached Sunbury. My father lived five years after 
receiving the wound, but it caused his death in the end, throwing 
him into consumption. The physicians met three times to take off 
the arm, but each time they found it too much swollen or father in 
too great a fever. The wound healed over every winter, but broke 
out again in summer. A teacupful of bones came out of it. He was 
still with the army a great part of the time. He died at West Point 
in August, 1785, when I was six years old. From West Point, my mo- 
ther, who then had three children, went to Lancaster to live, near 
my father’s friends. We stayed in Lancaster about six years. * * * 
My mother remained a widow five years. She was in the habit of 
going to Philadelphia every fall to draw her pension of sixty pounds. 
On one of these visits, in the fall of 1790 or 1791, she was married 
to the Rev. Mr. Taylor of the Episcopal church, who was then teach- 
ing in an academy in Philadelphia. I behaved very ugly and wouldn’t 
call Papa Taylor ‘Father’ for three months. I was about twelve. 
My two younger sisters, Polly and Lydia, were very glad and clapped 
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their little hands for joy, ‘now that they had a papa like other 
children.’ Mr. Taylor continued in Philadelphia to complete his en- 
gagement at the academy until the next spring. * * * From Lancaster 
we moved in the spring of 1791 to Philadelphia, where we stayed 
about six months. 

“From Philadelphia we went, late in the fall, to Northampton 
county, seven miles from Bethlehem, nine miles from Nazareth and 
about eleven or twelve miles from Easton. Here Mr. Taylor preached 
occasionally for Mr. Pepper, an Old School Presbyterian minister. 
Mr. Pepper wore a large wig, according to the custom of the time, 
* * * at this place Mr. Taylor taught school. He had also a number 
of scholars in surveying. Several of them were married men. We re- 
mained about a year. 

“From Northampton county we went to Easton, where Mr. Taylor 
had a large school. He had pupils in Greek and Latin and surveying, 
as well as in the common branches. In this town we lived about a 
year. From Easton we went to Sunbury. * * * Here Mr. Taylor 
taught school again and preached sometimes to the prisoners in the 
jail. * * * We remained about a year. From Sunbury we went to 
Bald Eagle, five miles or so from Dunn’s Island, up the west branch 
of the Susquehanna, in Lycoming County. Mr. Taylor wanted to get 
to the backwoods, where there were ‘plain, honest people and no 
rogues.’ Mother told him he would never get to that place while she 
lived. Here I met, loved and married Thomas Limber. He was thirty 
and I fifteen. While here Mr. Taylor taught and preached up at 
Milesburg. Mr. Taylor and my mother left there before my husband 
and I. They went to King’s Creek, in Western Virginia, to Swearin- 
gen’s, to teach, somewhere near Steubenville, about 1796. 

Mr. Swearingen came for Mr. Taylor with seven horses and pack- 
saddles, and took them all, bag and baggage, three children tied to 
one horse. Here they resided perhaps three years. Mr. Taylor 
taught school and practiced physic * * * * From King’s Creek Mr. 
Taylor went to Jordans Landing, nearly opposite Economy. At 
Jordans Landing he preached and practiced medicine. From Jordans 
Landing he went to Pittsburgh, in the fall of 1799, where he and 
Mr. Stockton taught an academy. 


THE RATTLESNAKE FLAG OF WESTMORELAND COUNTY. 


—Prof. Milo H. Miller sends the following: 

hen the news of Lexington and Concord reached Pittsburgh 
during the first week in May, 1775, the liberty loving Scots and Irish 
of the frontier, forgot, for the time, their local jealousies and quar- 
rels about the rival claims of Virginia and Pennsylvania, and united 
in defense of their mutual rights as Americans. Pennsylvanians and 
Virginians in Western Pennsylvania joined hands to resist the hard 
enactments of the British Parliament. Two committees of correspond- 
ence were organized, one in Westmoreland county and the other in 
West Augusta, as the Virginians called the portion of the border which 
they controlled. 

The Pittsburgh meeting was held on Tuesday, May 16, 1775, and 
was largely attended. A committee of 28 men, all more or less 
famous in border annals, was appointed. This committee adopted 
unanimously a resolution approving the acts of the New Englanders 
in resisting “the invaders of American rights and privileges to the 
utmost extreme,” and formulated plans for the organization of mili- 
tary companies to be ready for the country’s call. 
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On the day succeeding the meeting at Pittsburgh, “a general 
meeting of the inhabitants of Westmoreland” was held in the log 
cabin settlement at Hannastown, near Greensburg. Here also the ac- 
tion taken was distinctly revolutionary. The assembly voted it to be 
the duty of every true American, “by every means which God has 
put in his power, “to resist the oppression of the British Parliament 
and ministry ,and they proceeded to form a military organization 
called the Association of Westmoreland County, whose purpose was 
declared to be forcible resistance to the power of Great Britain. 

The attitude of Capt. Arthur St. Clair, who afterwards served 
with distinction in the Revolutionary War, is interesting as showing 
how some of the patriots shrank from the contest with the mother 
country. On May 18, he wrote to Joseph Shippen, Jr., the provincial 
secretary, as follows: “God grant an end may be speedily put to any 
necessity of such proceedings. I doubt their utility and am almost as 
much afraid of success in this contest as of being vanquished.” 

In accordance with the Hannastown resolution, meetings were 
held in every township one week later. On Thursday, May 25, St. 
Clair wrote to Governor Penn: “We have nothing but musters and 
committees all over the country and everything seems to be running 
into the wildest confusion. If some conciliating plan is not adopted 
by the congress, America has seen her golden days; they may return, 
but will be preceded by scenes of horror.” 

His forecast was correct. It was because the prospect of civil 
war appalled him that St. Clair doubted and held back at the outset. 
But he did not hesitate long. He was too good a patriot for that. 
When he realized that the crisis could not be avoided, he earnestly 
devoted his life and his fortune to the patriot cause. 

But to speak of the rattlesnake flag, which was adopted as the 
emblem of Westmoreland County. The yeomen of the county formed 
themselves into companies, elected their officers and organized two 
battalions. The officers of the first battalion were: Colonel, John 
Proctor, the first sheriff of the county; lieutenant colonel, Archibald 
Lochry; major, John Shields. The officers of the second battalion 
were: colonei, John Carnahan, then sheriff; lieutenant colonel, Provi- 
dence Mountz; major, James Smith, a famous character on the fron- 
tier, whose narrative of captivity among the Indians is one of the most 
famous stories of the border. It was Colonel Proctor’s battalion 
which adopted as its banner the celebrated rattlesnake flag. The 
original was of crimson silk, having, in the corner, on a blue field, 
the red and white crosses of St. George and St. Andrew. The em- 
blems are worked in gold. Above a rattlesnake, coiled to strike, are 
the characters, “I. B. W. C. P.,” meaning, First Battalion, West- 
moreland County, Pennsylvania, and below the serpent is the motto, 
“Don’t Tread on Me.” Near the flag’s upper margin is a monogram 
of J. P., the initials of John Proctor. 

he flag was never carried into battle, but it was, doubtless, 
borne to Philadelphia when the battalion was called to the succor of 
that city in the spring of 1777. The standard bearer was Lieutenant 
Samuel Craig, who, on November 1, of the same year, was waylaid 
and killed or captured at the western base of the Chestnut Ridge 
Mountains. Rangers found his beautiful mare lying dead near the 
trail, with eight bullets in her, but not the slightest trace of the rider 
was ever discovered. The silken relic is still carefully preserved by 
Craig’s descendants in New Alexandria, Pa. 

A fine reproduction in colors of this historic emblem is found in 
the National Geographic Magazine for October, 1917. 
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GALLATIN HONORED IN NEW NAME OF HIGHWAY.—Ac- 


cording to a resolution adopted by the Historical Society of Western 
Pennsylvania at the meeting May 28th, 1918, it is proposed to name 
the improved road between Pittsburgh and Clarksburg, West Vir- 
ginia, the “Gallatin Highway” in honor of Albert Gallatin, patriot, 
statesman and one of the most distinguished pioneers of the Monon- 
gahela valley. The highway affords a direct route between Pitts- 
burgh and the flourishing towns in central West Virginia, and by 
continuing the improvement, offers the shortest road to the South via 
the Virginia mountain resorts. Leaving Pittsburgh at South Eigh- 
teenth street the highway passes through Mt. Oliver, Carrick, Castle 
Shannon, Library, Finleyville, Monongahela City, Uniontown, Mor- 
gantown, Fairmont and Clarksburg, its length exceeding 125 miles. 
Between Uniontown and Morgantown the road passes to the eastward 
of New Geneva, the settlement on the Monogahela which was found- 
ed by Gallatin and named by him in honor of his native city in 
Switzerland. ” 


CONFEDERATE DEAD IN PITTSBURGH.—In the Uniondale 


Cemetery, North Side, Pittsburgh, the graves of eight men in the 
service of the Confederate States who died 1861-5 while prisoners of 
war in Pittsburgh have been reclaimed. After remaining in neglect 
for more than half a century, the graves were found by members of 
Nevin Camp No. 33, Sons of Veterans, while arranging for the Me- 
morial Day exercises this year. The resting place of each Confeder- 
ate was marked with an American flag and on Memorial Day the Sons 
of Veterans planted flowers on the long-forgotten plot. The matter was 
reported to the Pittsburgh Chapter, United Daughters of the Confed- 
eracy, and at its annual meeting in June the organization of Southern 
women took steps toward recovering the burial records and by com- 
munication with Confederate organizations in the South is seeking 
to establish the identity of the dead. A committee has been appointed 
to erect a monument to mark the graves. In the dedication of this 
memorial the United Daughters of the Confederacy will invite the 
co-operation of organizations of Union soldiers. 
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List of Articles Presented To the Historical Society 
of Western Pennsylvania. 


21. Almanacs. 
The Whig Almanac and United States Register. Calculated 
by Samuel H. Wright, New York, year 1852. 
The Protestant Episcopal Almanac. Edited at Bible House, New 
York, year 1865. 
The Methodist Almanac. Edited by W. H. DuPuy, D. D., New 
York, year 1877. 
Ayer’s American Almanac. Published by Dr. J. C. Ayer, Lowell, 
Mass., year 1855. 
Father Tammany Almanac. Calculated by B. Workman, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., year 1788. 
Farmers Almanac. Published by A. Diamond & Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa., year 1860. 
Bailey’s Rittenhouse Almanacs. Calculated by Abraham Shoe- 
maker, Philadelphia, Pa., years 1810, 1811, 1812, 1813, 1814, 1815. 
Carey’s Franklin Almanac. Calculated by Abraham Shoemaker, 
Philadelphia, Pa., year 1804. 
Old Franklin Almanac. Published by A. Winch, Philadelphia, Pa., 
year 1866. 
The Tribune Almanac. Compiled by J. E. Cleveland, New York, 
year 1862. 
Cramer’s Magazine Almanack. Calculated by Rev. John Taylor, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., year 1817. 
Cramer’s Pittsburgh Almanack. Calculated by Rev. John Taylor, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., year 1819. 
Franklin Magazine Almanac. Calculated by John Armstrong, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., year 1819. 
Pittsburgh Almanac. Calculated by John Armstrong, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., year 1824. 
Loomis’ Magazine Almanac. Calculated by Sanford C. Hill, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., years 1850, 1851. 
Hunt & Miner’s Pittsburgh Almanac. Calculated by Sanford C. 
Hill, Pittsburgh, Pa., years 1859, 1861. 
Miner’s Pittsburgh Almanac. Calculated by Sanford C. Hill, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., years 1862, 1867, 1868, 1869, 1871, 1872. 
Henry Miner’s Pittsburgh Almanac. Calculated by Milton B. Goff, 
A. M., Pittsburgh, Pa., years 1873, 1874, 1875. 

Presented by Mr. O. S. Decker. 


22. Register 
Baptismal Register of Fort Duquesne from June, 1754, to Dec., 
1756. Translated with an introductory Essay and Notes by Rev. 
. = Lambing, A. M., Pittsburgh, 1885. Presented by Mr. O. S. 
ecker. 


23. Belt and Sword 
Which belonged to Wm. N. Burchfield, Lieutenant of Volunteer 
Infantry The Independent Blues, worn on Muster and Parade days. 
Year 1833. Presented by Dr. J. P. Burchfield. 

24. Epaulet. 
Worn by Wm. N. Burchfield, First Lieutenant of Independent 
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25. 


26. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


34. 


Blues, East Liberty, 1833. Presented by Dr. J. P. Burchfield. 


Gun. 

Shot gun belonging to Wm. N. Burchfield was used in hunting 
game in the Squirrel Hill region some time during 1820-1850. 
Presented by Dr. J. P. Burchfield. 


Gun 
Belonging to Wm. N. Burchfield, originally a flint-lock rifle, and 
was used in hunting wild game in the Squirrel Hill region some 
time during the years 1830-1850. Presented by Dr. J. P. Burch- 
field. 


. Powder Horn 


Belonging to and used by Wm. N. Burchfield during the years 
1820-1850. Presented by Dr. J. P. Burchfield. 


. Article of Agreement 


Made and concluded this 17th day of February in the year of 1841 
between Wm. N. Burchfield of the one part and Patrick & John 
Israil of the other part, all of Allegheny County, State of Penn- 
sylvania, for the rental of part of the Burchfield farm (this farm 
is now part of Schenley Park). Presented by Dr. J. P. Burchfield. 


Frame 

Containing twelve receipts belonging to Wm. N. Burchfield, years 
of 1826, 1828, 1835, 1836, 1838, 1840, 1842. Presented by Dr. 
J. P. Burchfield. 


Receipts 
Of Adam Burchfield for the years 1801-1823. Presented by Dr. 
J. P. Burchfield. 


Certificate 
The Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania, aware of the 
interest Rev. A. A. Lambing, A. M., takes in the history of 
Western Pennsylvania, at a regular meeting of this Society, held 
in the City of Pittsburgh on the thirteenth day of December A. D., 
1883, elected him a Life Member of said Society. 
Witness its Seal hereunto attached and 
duly attested 
David W. Miller, Corresp. Secretary. 
W. M. Gormly, Record. Secretary, 
John E. Park, President. 
Presented by Rev. A. A. Lambing, A. M 


Colored Lithograph 

By Ralph Trembly of a picture of an attempt to burn John Har- 
ris in the year 1720. “Painted by Reeder.” Presented by Mrs. 
John S. Flannery. 


Photograph 
Of Trinity Church, Pittsburgh, taken down in 1825. Presented by 
Miss Anne H. Robinson. 


Newspapers 


, The Philadelphia Weekly Press, Saturday, November 21st, 1857. 
Atkinson’s Saturday Evening Post, Phila., June 23rd, 1832. 
Presented by Mrs. W. G. Hawkins, Jr. 
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35. Frame 
Containing photographs of Dr. David Alter, born near Parnassus, 
1807; died at Freeport, Pa., 1881; discoverer spectrum analysis, 
inventor electric telegraph, electric motor; also picture of tomb 
erected by fellow citizens in 1910. Presented by Miss Della Mc- 
Means. 


36. Frame 
Containing photographs of monument marking boundary of Wil- 
liam Penn’s Purchase, dedicated at Cherry Tree, Pa., Nov. 17th, 
1894. And Cherry Tree in 1909. Presented by Miss Della Mc- 


Means. 

37. Frame 
Containing photographs of Eldersridge where Dr. Alexander 
Donaldson labored in school and church. Where the Academy 


started—The Academy buildings 1911. The church (Presbyterian). 
Presented by Miss Della McMeans. 


38. Pledge 
We do agree that we will not use intoxicating liquors as a bev- 
erage, nor traffic in them, nor provide them for others, and that 
we will in all suitable ways discountenance their use in the com- 
munity. 
Written and Signed by John B. Gough, 1851. 
Presented by Mr. R. S. Davis. 


39. Wood 
From Old Fort Pitt, built in 1759. Presented by Mr. Robert B. 
Townsend. 


40. Hoop-Iron. 
Taken from an old cannon found on the site of Fort Duquesne, 
which was supposed to have been placed there by the French in 
1754. Presented by Miss Marion Garrett. 


The Society is indebted to Mr. E. C. Morey, for a complete set of 
“The Third Liberty Loan Posters.” 

Mrs. S. A. Ammon presented to the Society fifteen volumes Re- 
ports of The National Society of the D. A. R., The History of Fort 
Pitt and Letters from the Frontier. By Mrs. Mary Carson Darlington. 

Dr. Homer J. Webster presented to the Society a volume of his 
latest works, “The History of the Democratic Party Organization in 
the North West 1824-1840.” 

The New York Historical Society presented to our Society fifty 
Historical Volumes. 
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